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Tue difficulties that existed in the Hoboken fire department, 
in consequence of which the firemen refused to do duty, but re- 
cently stood idly by and saw a quarter of million dollars’ worth 
of property burn up and the lives of several of their comrades 
imperilled, have been so adjusted that these recreants have re- 
turned to duty. The companies should have been disbanded 
and a paid department substituted for the volunteer system. 
Abundant evidence was given at the late fire that the volunteers 
are utterly unworthy the confidence of the citizens, and so long 
as they have charge of the apparatus, insurance companies can 
have no assurance that any effort will be made to prevent fire 
losses. If this same volunteer fire department is to be retained, 
insurance rates should be materially advanced in Hoboken. 


Ir will be remembered that the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
some months ago, went to Paris to assume direction of the 
European business of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. A 
paragraph has recently been circulated to the effect that Mr. 
Tyng had retired from the service of the company and was 
about to return to this country. This statement has not the 
least foundation in fact, Mr. Tyng being still at his post in Paris, 
and energetically pushing the business of the Equitable. His 
assumption of the management of the Equitable abroad has re- 
sulted in largely,increasing its business in foreign fields, and re- 
ports received from him within a day or two show his entire sat- 
isfaction with the situation. The Equitable is steadily growing 
in favor with insurers in Europe, and is now doing a volume of 
business there that may well excite the envy of the home com- 
panies. 


Tue Registrar of Vital Statistics for New York reports the 
death rate for the third quarter of 1881, as largely exceeding 
that of the corresponding quarter of 1880. The number of 
deaths was 10,967 in July, August, and September, being 2,544 
more than occurred during the same months of the preceding 
year. This excessive mortality is attributed largely to the pre- 
valence of zymotic diseases. No doubt the curtailment of the 
supply of Croton water during a portion of this time was partly 
responsible for the increased death rate, and as there was no ne- 
cessity for reducing the supply, those persons who curtailed it 
for the purpose of exciting popular clamor to favor their plunder- 
ing projects, should be held to a criminal accountability. We 





presume their schemes will prove successful, and when the bill 
comes before the legislature this winter authorizing the ring to 
spend $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, to increase the water supply, 
the experience of last summer will be used to silence opposition. 
If the authorities would introduce salt water in our streets in 
such abundance that it could be used freely to wash out all foul 
places, the death rate wou!d be largely reduced, to say nothing 
of the increased protection against fire that would be thus af- 
forded. 





THE season is rapidly approaching when numerous State leg- 
islatures will be in session, and rural legislators, fresh from barn 
yards and cow stables, will evolve laws for the regulation of 
commerce and industrial enterprises. Fortunately, only about 
half the number of legislatures meet this winter that did last, and, 
consequently, so much mischief as was then attempted is not to 
be expected. The insurance interest may certainly anticipate 
the usual amount of hostile legislation in those States whose 
legislatures do assemble this winter that they have hitherto en- 
countered. One of the principal reasons given for calling into 
existence the United Fire Underwriters in America was the ne- 
cessity for obtaining copies of all bills introduced, and taking 
steps to prevent the passage of obnoxious measures. Private 
enterprises did far more last winter to obtain advance copies of 
bills irftepduced, and to print them for the benefit of the insur- 
ance fraternity, than was accomplished by the United Under- 
writers. THe Spectator did a liberal share of this work, 
giving in advance of all other publications many proposed 
measures of importance, thus enabling underwriters to arrange 
for guarding their threatened interests. We shall do the same 
this winter, and keep our readers fully informed regarding insur- 
ance legislation in the different States. The United Under- 
writers might profit by co-operating with the press in this matter. 
The following is a list of States whose legislatures meet this 
winter: Connecticut, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island 
and Wisconsin. There may be one or two States omitted from 
this list, but we believe it to be very nearly correct. 





Tue advocates of co-operative speculative life insurance in 
Pennsylvania are in a quandary. There is a homely saying 
that when it rains it pours, which may, perhaps, be not too an- 
cient to apply to the present status of speculative insurance in 
the Keystone State. Not many weeks ago the State authorities, 
when petitioned to take some action against the shameful doings 
of these fraudulent associations, expressed themselves powerless 
to act in the premises, and hundreds of charters were issued to 
worthless associations, and the people were allowed to spend 
their last cent in purchasing policies on the lives of their aged 
parents, whose deaths were awaited in the hopes of realizing a 
fortune. Gradually, public sentiment awoke to the demoralizing 
influences of the speculative companies, however, which, under 
the guise of and professed kinship to true life insurance, induced 
young and old, honest and dishonest, country men and city 
gentlemen, to invest in the “graveyard” plan. Influenced by pub- 
lic sentiment, gradually, too, the authorities have come to realize 
that something can be done to stop the nefarious traffic over the 
death-beds of the aged, and now, what with criminal prosecutions 
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on the one hand, and guo warranto proceedings on the other, 
the speculative promoters find their hands full. But the straw 
which threatens to break the camel’s back comes in the recent de- 
cision of Judge Sassaman, in two cases in which the Reading 
Mutual Aid Association of Reading, Pa., was defendant. The 
custom of co-operative insurance managers has been, on the pre- 
sentment of a loss, to levy a fro rata assessment upon the 
members of the association and hand over to the claimant the 
sum thus realized, amounting oftentimes to but a very small 
fraction of the face of the policy, and seldom, if ever, covering 
the full insurance. The Court, in the two cases referred to, has 
decided that the association must pay the full face value of the 
policies. 





Much complaint is indulged in among underwriters in this 
country, at the amount of underground insurance that is written 
by companies not authorized to do business in the localities 
where their risks are taken. Scarcely a large fire occurs that 
the adjustment of the loss does not develop the fact that a goodly 
proportion of the insurance was carried by companies that had 
no lawful right todo so. It is well known that there are many 
brokers whose chief business it is to write policies for unauthor- 
ized companies. This constitutes a grievance, of which com- 
pany managers very justly complain. But what shallgbe said 
of those managers who are so virtuously indignant over under- 
ground insurance prosecuted here, yet themselves step over into 
Canada and do precisely the same business? We have re- 
ceived several letters from over the border lately, representing 
that the amount of underground business done there at cut rates 
by American companies is a serious obstacle to the success ot 
the Canadian companies, and those of foreign origin that have 
complied with the laws of the country and are legitimately en- 
titled to do business there. We have been shown a list of com- 
panies that were on a recent Canadian loss, and in it were the 
names of half a dozen highly respectable American companies, 
that have no license to do business in Canada. And, strange to 
say, several of these are members of the United Fire Under- 
writers in America, and their managers, at the last session of 
that body, were loudest in their denunciations of unlawful and 
evil practices. According to their logic, underground under- 
writing on American risks is pernicious, demoralizing, and a 
fraud upon American companies, but when practiced by Ameri- 
can companies in Canada, is evidence of commendable enter- 
prise, and is to be encouraged. It is only a difference as to 
whose ox is being gored. 





Tue number of persons passing to and fro between New 
York city and its surburbs daily, is estimated at considerably 
over 100,000. They bustle and jostle each other on the ferry- 
boats, the railroad trains and the elevated roads, crowding and 
pushing as if their lives depended upon their being ahead of 


everybody else. Large numbers of these persons carry insur-' 


ance upon their lives, and many of thern commit such acts daily 
as would vitiate their policies in case they should lose their 
lives by accident. How frequently men are seen scrambling on 
to the platform of a railway car after the train is in motion, or 
jumping off at the stations before the train is at a stand-still ; 
how often do men take a running leap after a ferryboat when it 


. 








has been loosed from the bridge ; how they crowd the platforms 
of the cars of the elevated roads at times; they push and jostle, 
and take chances as though there were never to be another train 
or ferryboat going their way, or as if their lives depended on 
their being first to get off at their stopping places. Half the 
time, the pressing necessity for so much haste is nothing more 
than a dinner that would lose nothing of its flavor if delayed 
for another boat, or train. Men who take the chances of agej. 
dents by such reckless haste, not only tate their lives in their 
hands, but in case of their being killed, their life insurance jg 
rendered void. The Supreme Court of Iowa has recently pas. 
sed upon a case of this kind. A man held an accident policy 
on his life, which contained the usual stipulation that it should 
be void if he disobeyed the rules laid down by transportation 
companies for the guidance of travelers. When the train on 
which this insured person was traveling, approached a station 
where he was to get off, he stepped to the platform and was 
waiting for the train to slow up sufficiently to permit of his jump- 
ing off. While on the platform, the train gave a sudden start, 
pitching another passenger against the insured person, and he 
was thrown upon the track, when the wheels of the cars passed 
over his foot, crushing it badly. The insurance company refus- 
ed to pay damages, on the ground that the accident was caused 
by the neglect of the insured to obey the rules of the railroad 
company, which prohibited passengers standing on the plat. 
forms of the cars. The Supreme Court of Iowa, in reviewing 
the case on appeal, gave a decision in favor of the insurance 
company, the judge saying that “the plaintiff took the risk of 
standing upon the steps of the platform, and he should not be 
allowed compensation from any one for so plain a violation of a 
rule of the company, of which he was fully aware.” Reckless 
‘*commuters ” on the railroads leading out of New York, who 
are so noticeable for their eagerness to get off of trains, and fre- 
quently crowd the platforms of the cars to their fullest capacity, 
should make a note of this decision. A life policy is rendered 
void by such criminal carelessness quite as effectually as an ac- 
cident policy. 








THE LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACT. 


T is frequently said by individuals, and sometimes by news 
papers, which should know better, that life insurance com- 
panies are fond of litigation, and contest claims against them on 
the slightest pretext. This is a gross libel upon the companies, 
as would be fully appreciated if the public would stop to think 
of the thousands of claims that are paid where one is contested. 
So far from being litigious in their natures, managers of life in- 
surance companies dread nothing so much as being dragged 
into court to contest what they regard to be fraudulent claims. 
In consequence of their antipathy to appealing to the law in 
their defence, fifty claims around which lurk a suspicious odor 
are paid to one that is contested in court. The managers of 
our life insurance companies are just men, and there is nothing 
they so much desire as the fair and honest treatment of their 
policyholders. But they are the custodians of trust funds, and 
because these funds are the property of many owners—the 
thousands of persons who hold their policies—unprincipled 
men, speculators, and adventurers seem to think them lawful 
subjects for pillage. Even men who are regarded as reputable 
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and trustworthy in their ordinary business, apparently think it a 
harmless proceeding to deceive a life insurance company, and to 
regard one who has filched money from them by misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud, as an especially ‘‘smart” and enterprising per- 
son. The fact that men and women of supposed honesty and 
respectability never miss an opportunity to smuggle goods 
through the Custom House, thus robbing the government of its 
lawful revenues, has furnished frequent subject for comment. 
To accomplish this purpose and save a few dollars, they are 
guilty of perjury, abundant lying and a sacrifice of self-respect. 
The same spirit that urges them to rob the government of its 
just dues, prompts many persons, who would scorn to take an 
unfair advantage of an individual, to resort to all kinds of trick- 
ery to get the best of a corporation, especially one of a fiduciary 
character. Life insurance companies have found to their cost 
that the number of persons seeking to obtain unlawful posses- 
sion of the funds they hold in trust is legion, and they are, there- 
fore, obliged to watch with a jealous eye, every transaction in 
which they engage. It is because so many attempts have been 
made to defraud them that the contract they make with their 
policyholders is so carefully guarded in its phraseology. An- 
other reason for this is the fact that the courts are prone to side 
with the individual in a contest with a corporation, and the 


policy has been held to mean so many things that were never 


contemplated by the companies, that it has become necessary for 
them to print precisely what they do mean, and not unfrequently 
what they do not mean. Yet the life insurance policy is simple, 
direct and easily understood by any person desiring to act hon- 
estly, and to be content to receive just what he pays for and no 
more. But nine out of ten of all the suits that are brought 
against life insurance companies are instigated by a desire on 
the part of the claimants to enforce an unlawful claim or to ob- 
tain something his contract does not call for. 

One thing that is most frequently overlooked by insured per- 
sons, which oversight is fruitful of litigation, is the fact that the 
application of the person insured is made a part of the contract. 
In this application various questions are asked the person whose 
life is to be insured, regarding his family history and his per- 
sonal habits, added to which is a careful medical examination. 
Correct answers to all these interrogatories are highly essential 
to enable the officers of the companies to decide whether or not 
the applicant is a fit person to be insured. This application, 
with the recorded answers, is made a part of the contract, and 
any misrepresentation that may be made is the fault of the indi- 
vidual, certainly not of the company. Yet many cases have 
been carried into the courts where, in the face of admitted mis- 
representation regarding material facts, the claimant has still 
sought to hold the contract binding upon the company. 

An interesting case of this kind we find reported in the Octo- 
ber number of the Insurance Law Journal, the case also raising 
a question as to insurable interest in the life of the insured. 
The case was that of Charles B, Brockway, administrator of 
Beckwith S. Brockway, against the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company. The case was tried in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania. The pol- 
icy issued upon the life of Beckwith S. Brockway was based 
upon his application which contained the usual specification 


making it a part of the contract, as follows: 

That I do not, nor will I, practice any bad or vicious habit that tends to the 
shortening of life. And I hereby agree that the answer made by myself, my phy- 
sician, and my friend, shall be the basis of the contract between myself and the 
said company, and if any untrue or fraudulent allegation is contained in said an- 





swer, or this declaration, all moneys which shall have been paid to the said com- 
pany on account of the assurance to be made in consequence thereof, shall be 
forfeited for the benefit of the company. 


The insured, his physician and a friend certified that the only 
disease he was troubled with was sub-acute rheumatism occa- 
sionally, and that he was a sober, temperate man. The insur- 
ance company showed that the deceased suffered from inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and that he was a drinking man who 
frequently became intoxicated. Regarding the answers to the 
questions relative to his drinking habits at the time of making 
the application and previous thereto, the judge charged the jury 
as follows: 

If either answer was false, there can be no recovery, and there ought not to be. 
The truth of these answers was relied on by the insurance company. Good faith 
required truthful answers in respect to so important a matter as the habits of the 
party applying for insurance touching the use of intoxicating drinks. The words 
‘‘ sober and temperate” are to be taken in their ordinary sense. The language 
does not imply total abstinence from intoxicating liquors. The moderate, temper- 
ate use of intoxicating liquors is consistent with sobriety. But if a man uses spir- 
ituous liquors to such an extent as to produce frequent intoxication, he is not sober 
and temperate within the meaning of this contract of insurance. Some of the 
plaintiff's witnesses testity that Brockway's health was not impaired by his use of 
intoxicating liquors. But whether or not his health was impaired is altogether im- 
material, if in fact, he was immoderate or intemperate in his indulgence in spir- 
ituous liquors. 

The evidence in the case showed that the claim was the re- 
sult of a conspiracy to defraud the insurance company. Brock- 
way was a drunken shoemaker, without means; who took out 
$40,000 worth of insurance on his life in favor of Daniel F. 
Seybert, who had no insurable interest in his life whatever, 
Seybert promised to pay Brockway $300, and did give him $30 
in cash and two notes of $100 each. Seybert payed the pre- 
miums up to the time of Brockway’s death, and then made 
claim upon the insurance companies for the amount. The Mu- 
tual Life contested payment, and the case has been in suit since 
1868, the charge from which we have quoted having been deliv- 
ered in May last. It cannot be denied but the questions rela- 
tive to the habits of Brockway were pertinent, and truthful 
answers thereto were necessary to enable the company to 
determine whether he was a fit personto be insured. If, instead 
of testifying that he was sober and temperate, it had been stated 
that he was an habitual drunkard, is it conceivable that the com- 
pany would have insured his life? The answers being false and 
misleading, whereby the company was induced to accept the 
risk, is it to be wondered at that they contested payment when 
the facts became known? 

As to the insurable interest that Seybert claimed in the life of 
Brockway, the court charged the jury: ‘‘ No one can procure 
valid insurance on a life unless he has interest in that life. A 
policy taken out nominally in the name of the assured, and for 
his benefit, but in reality as a cover for the benefit, and in the 
interest of one having no insurable interest is void.” The judge 
spoke of such insurance as wager policies, regarding which it 
has been well said, “‘ If valid, they would not only afford facili- 
ties for a demoralizing system of gaming, but furnish strong 
temptation to the party interested to bring about, if possible, the 
event insured against.” He said: ‘The annals of crime fur- 
nish more than one instance where murder has been perpetrated 
by the holders of such policies, that they might reap the fruits 
of speculative insurance upon the life of their victim. If an 
entire stranger to me were permitted to take out insurance on 
my life, his sole interest, you must perceive, would be in my 
speedy death. The law, therefore, wisely takes from him the 
temptation to bring about the event by forbidding such contrac 
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The evils of gambling in such policies are also apparent and 
great, and therefore the law will not sanction insurance obtained 
for the purposes of speculating upon the hazard of a life, in 
which the assured has no interest.” 

There are many questions in the application that are quite as 
material as those above referred to that are frequently answered 
by applicants in a haphazard and careless manner, or in such a 
way as to purposely mislead. Insured persons apparently fail 
to comprehend that the contract of insurance has two sides to 
it; one is made up of the representations of the insured as to his 
physical condition and his health prospects, based upon a correct 
knowledge of his family’s physical condition; the other side is 
made up of promises of indemnity on the part of the company 
in a certain contingency. The contract is equally binding upon 
both parties to it, and if the applicant has made vital misrepre- 
sentations, the company is absolved from all promises of indem- 
nity. The misrepresentation of material facts in the application 
for insurance is the most fruitful source of life insurance litiga- 
tion. 

As we said before, the life insurance contract is a simple one 
‘if persons insuring care to understand it, but when, as in the 
case above cited, a conspiracy to defraud is deliberately planned, 
then the interested persons do not care to understand it; on the 
contrary, they take much pains to make their part of it as unin- 
telligible as possible, in the hope of so befogging a jury, in case 
of a trial, that the equity of it shall be undiscoverable. Fortu- 
nately, the courts are beginning to recognize that corporations 
have some rights, even as against individuals, and in numerous 
instances of late have sought to establish the equities of the 
contract as between the insured and the company insuring. 
Nearly all life insurance litigation grows out of an attempt to 
distort the contract from a promise of indemnity under certain 
conditions into positive indemnity in defiance of all conditions. 
It claimants would show the same desire to arrive at an honest 
interpretation of their contracts that the companies do, there 
would be no life insurance litigation whatever. When an hon- 
est claim is presented to them for payment, no one is more 
anxious to see it paid than the officers of the company inter- 
ested. Every claim promptly paid is an advertisement well 
calculated to bring them new business, while every one litigated 
is sure to involve them in long, tedious trials, much unnecessary 
expense, and to bring down upon their heads much public dis- 
satisfaction. When insured persons will show the same degree 
of honesty in making up their part of the life insurance contract 
as the insurance companies do, claims will be readily settled 
without reference to the courts in any instance. As it is, the 
companies only contest such as they have good reason to believe 
are willfully fraudulent, and where one is contested and the fact 
blazoned to the world, to the prejudice of life insurance, thous- 
ands are quietly paid to the widows and orphans of insured per- 
sons, and the world never learns the facts. 





A VETERAN president says that now is a good time for all prudent com-— 


panies to re-insure their risks on churches, as the sudden cold snaps which 
are expected at this season of the year are productive usually of numerous 
fires in churches. The furnace inspectors of the local board have been 
busy for several weeks examining furnaces and flues in the city churches, 
and report many of them unsafe, but it is due to the companies to say that 
the parties in interest usually adopt the suggestions of the inspectors at 
once, 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Tue brokers are having their “ say” about the United Fire Underwriters 
and the proposed tariff association in this city, and as they enter largely 
into the calculations of the future, it is by no means unimportant what they 
say. The most common view is that the thing won’t work, because it js 
confidently expected that enough companies will remain outside to take 
most of the business offered at the old commissions. What the brokers 
want is, to be let alone in the matter of commissions while the rates are 
raised sky high if need be. They complain that the companies want to 
make the brokers pay for the companies’ folly in the past—and insist that 
the increase in net rates should be applied to the tariff and not to a reduc. 
tion in brokerage. The majority of brokers would prefer twenty-five per 
cent commission on a hundred dollar premium to ten per cent on one of 
three hundred dollars. There is a class of brokers, however, and promi- 
nent ones too, who think that if the rebate system be broken up that they 
can make more money at ten per cent brokerage than they now make at 
twenty or twenty-five. They would be delighted to see it tried, in the be- 
lief that it would drive out many of the shyster brokers who now bring re- 
proach on the whole fraternity, and their support may be counted on most 
confidently. But it must be admitted that there are very few brokers of 
any sort who have much faith in the proposed plans of reform. They are 
the living witnesses of past deceits and know just how far the companies 
make their profession and practice harmonize. 

« * * 

WE are informed that the recent Staten Island Brewery loss has been 
adjusted in the proportion of sixty-six per cent on the main policies and 
ninety per cent on the specific policies on stock. This is a surprise to the 
first and disappointment to the second parties interested. 


* % % 


INQUIRIES are being made for the stock of a city company, which sold 
until recently above par but which is now considerably below. There are 
stories circulating in consequence of this fact that a revolution in its man- 
agement is in contemplation. 


*% *% *% 


Ir would be superfluous to deny that most of the native and foreign 
companies would earnestly embrace any legitimate opportunity which 
offered, from now until Christmas, for an increase of income such as a fat 
re-insurance contract or something of that kind. When we find the 
deputy manager of an influential English company going around among 
the brokers asking why such and such a policy in the company 
has been allowed to lapse and-»whether it cannot be renewed, etc., we may 
be sure that the company is very sorry to part with a good risk. When 
we observe officers of large companies hobnobbing to an unusual extent 
with brokérs, and asking éor more business, the conclusion is quite natural 
that these companies would be glad to receive an accession of premiums, 
at this time particularly. These are actual occurrences within a month, 
and are by no means isolated cases of similar engineering for business, 

* 

THE position of the Williamsburgh City in the proposal to organizea 
a tariff association in this city is the subject of considerable gossip among 
the brokers, and it is quite plain that these active gentlemen have a fond 
idea that Mr. Driggs will prove a good friend of the brokers, if the 
other offices reduce brokerages to ten per cent. They remember that it was 
this ‘company which voluntarily issued a circular offering twenty-five per 
cent for business, and they hope the company will not retrace its steps no 
matter what the other companies do. They are very disinterested chaps, 
truly. i - re 

THERE is a diminished demand for fire insurance in the principal eleva 
tors in and around the city, and where it was difficult to secure lines two 
months ago at three per cent, as, for instance, on the Erie elevator, there is 
no difficulty whatever in covering all the lines desired at two-and-a-half 
per cent. 


THE hair line distinction drawn by the companies on risks in and risks 
out of the so-called dry-goods district is well illustrated in the case of @ 
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large building on Broadway not quite finished. If it were below Spring 
street the rate would be about eighty cents, with the privilege of extra 
hazardous occupation, but being a few blocks above, the building is in- 
sured for nearly $400,000 at thirty cents, and companies eager for it, too. 
What a pity the whole street could not insure by the schedule, but there 
are hosts of companies who will decline stocks or merchandise at high 
rates, but will eagerly grasp a risk on the same building holding the mer- 
chandise at a low rate. We have been informed on excellent authority 
that a building in the dry-goods district in which there is fifteen hundred 
thousand dollars insurance, rated by the schedule at ninety cents, is in- 
sured in a city company at forty cents per year. 
~ % * 

Tue Fulton street, Brooklyn, dry goods risks have begun to feel the 
effect of the fire in Wechsler & Abrahams stock. They are insured at rates 
which vary from forty-five cents upward, but have recently in some cases 
paid as high as eighty cents. But around the corner in Myrtle avenue and 
Court streets the rates hang on to the ragged edge of fifty cents with 
something like a bull dog*grip. 

* % * 

THE, constant curtailment of the facilities in this city for covering 
country risks is one of the most notable signs of the times. Last week a 
small city company, which has heretofore been one of those whose officers 
have steadily accepted losses on good country risks, put up a notice that 
henceforth no risks would be written out of the metropolitan district on 
any terms. It is remembered that the old Eagle, of New York, tried this 
awhile, but the consequent losses soon gave the company enough of that 
business; and it is probably the case with most of the city companies who 
have followed it for several years. There are now not more than a half- 
dozen companies where country risks can be placed, and the local boards 
and agents in inland cities need no longer fear that they will lose business 
through its acceptance in this city. The evil has cured itself, and the 
changes in city underwriting practices in the last few years present no 
more marked contrast than the disgust for country risks sent here to 
place. 

* * * 

Tue failure of the Atlas, of Hartford, creates a void in the ranks in the 
underground insurance business in Jersey City which it will be hard to 
fill. Another of the underground offices is said to be in trouble : at least, 
is very slow in recognizing losses. We refer to the Canada, of Hamilton. 
The company has heretofore paid up promptly, but more recent ciaims are 
not yet settled or even acknowledged. The policyholders of the Atlas, 
Canada and Staffordshire ought to hold a meeting of condolence and 
sympathy. 


AN agency office in this city made a most persistent raid on two of the 
representatives of Southern companies who lately attended the sessions 
of the United Fire Underwriters in this city. The agent persevered in his 
attentions to both parties, and, it is stated, has obtained a promise that 
both companies will come into the State and into his office as soon as a 
ariff association is formed. He has ordered inafresh supply of patience ! 

* % 2 


WE understand the ‘‘ Fire Lloyds,” a private partnership of a few mer- 
chants for insuring each other, has been quietly perfected and is issuing 
“agreements” to its members for a substantial sum, The benefits are 
limited wholly to the partners. 


% *% it 


It is a singular fact that while fire underwriters attach the highest im- 
portance to a fire insurance policy, regarding it as absolutely necessary 
to the safe conduct of any business enterprise, and even speak of fire in- 
Surance as one of the most important forms of benevolence known to the 
present age, so many of them should neglect, in their own persons, that 
other form of insurance which provides indemnity in case of death. That 
hundreds of fire underwriters should neglect to secure life insurance for 
themselves can only be accounted for upon the theory that they are 
actuated by the same motive that many other business men are, which is in 
accordance with the old maxim “‘ let to-morrow take care of itself.” These 
men preach to che public of the necessity of insuring against loss by fire, 
yet fail to provide for their own families insurance against loss by death, 
This fact was forcibly brought to our mind recently by meeting a lady who 
is employed in a subordinate position in one of the government bureaus, 





This lady was formerly the wife ot a fire insurance agent in this city. He 
had been a distinguished officer in the army during the war, was a gentle- 
man of elegant appearance and manners, and extremely popular. At the 
close of the war, he was married to the lady referred to, and for a couple 
of years they lived happily together, enjoying life in keeping with the 
liberal income of the husband. But suddenly the husband was stricken 
down with an actute disease, and in less than a week from the first attack, 
his lifeless body was followed to Greenwood by a host of friends. When 
the stricken widow came to realize her changed situation, she found that 
she was absolutely penniless ; that her husband, relying upon his youth 
and exceptionally manly vigor, had made no provision whatever for the 
emergency of her widowhood, trusting to his own capacity to carn a sup- 
port for her. She was thrown upon her own resources, to earn her own 
living, having no relations to whom she could go in her distress. Friends 
of her dead husband finally exerted themselves in her behalf, and eventu- 
ally succeeded in obtaining for her a cheap clerkship in a government 
office, and she who was once the proud wife of a gallant soldier, whose 
name is historical, is now ekeing out a livelihood by doing the work ot a 
drudge at compensation that about equals that of a house servant. Had 
her husband, who so well understood the value of insurance, had a policy 
of insurance upon his life for an amount which he could easily have 
afforded during his life, his widow would have been comfortably provided 
for. Our business men, absorbed in their life struggle for a fortune, 
are to apt too neglect those precautions which all prudent men should 
adopt against the sudden coming of death to put an end to their dreams 
of wealth, thus leaving those whom they loved and should have provided 
for, to struggle with poverty, and, possibly to depend upon charity. But 
it is singular, as we have said, that fire insurance men who so well know 
the value of insurance, should, in a single instance, omit to secure life 
policies for themselves. No prudent man can afford to do without life 
insurance. 
* * * 

THERE is an evident expectation in an office in this city that the South 
British and National insurance companies, of New Zealand, will comply 
with the deposit laws of this State ere long and engage in the agency busi- 
ness in this city. The companies are reported to have had a large sum 
in government bonds registered in their names in Washington, recently 
as a preliminary to their New York deposit. This is an invasion from an 
unexpected quarter. The New Zealanders from over the Pacific, and the 
promised French syndicate from over the Atlantic, will make a motley 
group in the next National Convention. We may expect an incursion of 
Ch nese companies next unless the late treaty will keep them out. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





Tue following little instance shows the radical difference in the adminis 
tration of the law with regard to criminal negligence, or thoughtless acci- 
dent, in this country and in Germany. A railroad employee was brought 
up in the Berlin Police Court for negligent incendiarism (if it may be so 
termed). He was lighting the lamps in the station when a locomotive 
came up which he had to avoid. In doing so, however, he came too near 
a hay wagon and it took fire from the flame of the lamplighter. For this 
he was fined thirty marks, or six days imprisonment. 


THE welfare of the poor man is not the only mobile which actuates Bis- 
marck in endeavoring to monopolize the insurance business. The capital 
of the German companies at the end of 1879, was as follows: Fire insu- 
rance companies, 132,088,737 marks; hail, 9,166,152 marks; stock, 
264,632 marks; life, 372,738,953 marks; accidental, 3,280,729 marks ; 
transport, 1,514,383 marks. Total, 519,053,536 marks. Not only would 
the government be financially strengthened, but every insurer would be at 
the mercy of the authorities. A large number of persons who have bor- 
rowed money from the companies would be completely in the hands of 
the government. 

Ir would seem that the insurance business in Germany and France seems 


to have great inducements for the “financier and founder,” although the 
conditions for establishing insurance companies are in both countries, it is 
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asserted, more stringent than here. A Herr Loewenthal tried to introduce 
the Expenditure Saving Insurance business in Berlin, and failed. He is 
now endeavoring to meet the objections against it by insuring the— 
presumed—discount on purchases in insurance companies at choice 
of the insurer. The objections made against it by The Deutsche 
Versicherung-Zeitung are : “ Would it not be preferable to reduce the price 
of goods and would not every dealer that would have to meet the compe- 
tition of the discount dealers do so? Every sensible man can manage the 
discounts which he receives on his outlays without a paid guardian in the 
matter. Besides, the affair would need a long time before the receipts 
would give any considerable premium. There are some kinds of retail 
business in Berlin—the large carpet stores, for instance—which give out 
discount books, and inscribe the cash purchases, and pay over three marks 
on every 75 marks of goods paid for—4 per cent. Who in such cases will 
give over his money to others so that they nearly make a living thereby ?” 


Tue Hanoverian Life Insurance Company has completed its jubilee— 
having been founded in 1831. In the report which has been issued for 
the occasion we have an interesting history of its early beginnings. One 
of the great mistakes was in the ‘‘ geographical limit” of the Company. 
It closed a large field against itself and was placed at a disadvantage as 
regards other companies. It was only in 1862 that its operations were 
extended to the whole Empire. Another error was in limiting 
the expenses. ‘‘In the good old times it was thought sufficient 
for an agent to hang out his agency shingle before his door, and 
quietly wait until somebody came to want to be insured. This time is 
long past, and an agent who would act so now would simply show that 
he had no knowledge of the present functions of his office. The insuring 
pnblic must be sought in their homes; it must be taught about the condi- 
tions and advantages of life insurance and be incited thereto. Not only 
are agents required but traveling officers who will support the agents, and 
also act on their own account.” On June 1, 1881, the total number of 
persons insured in the Company was 12,308 for a sum of 31,329,012 marks. 
The Directors believe State Insurance to be simply impossible, but direct 
attention to the injury such a project has already done to insurance com- 
panies. 

It has been found necessary in Germany, as elsewhere, to have travel- 
ing agents to aid the rural representatives of life insurance companies. 
Many of the latter do not seem to appreciate the benefit, and generally re- 
main under the impression that “they could have done the work them- 
selves.” Wallmann’s Zeitschrift discusses the question, and comes out 
in favor of the peripatetic agents. To be successful in many cases there 
must be a certain freedom from prejudice, great perseverance, and above 
all the necessary leisure and time. But there must be practice also. A 
great many local agents feel constrained about approaching persons with 
whom they are not intimately acquainted, and in most cases believe that 
when they have spoken in a general way about the advantages of life in- 
surance that they have done everything possible in the case, The travel- 
ing agent who is thoroughly acquainted with his business has a fund of 
information which is of the greatest importance in persuading would-be 
insurers and in meeting their objections. His experience is derived from 
thousands of cases. He can exercise other methods than the local agent, 
The latter is often put off with excuses “I haven’t time at present,” ‘‘I 
must first speak to my wife and her family,” etc. The traveling agent has 
no time for thus, he has no regard for peculiarities or previous refusals, 
and this, in numberless instances, concludes an insurance which the local 
agent has given up in despair. 


A VERY interesting lecture on the “ History of the Berlin Fire Depart- 
ment” was lately delivered by Herr Vogt. We give a condensed transla- 
tion as serving to throw some light on the general history of the subject. 
‘‘ The fourteenth century, which was characterized by the great develop- 
ment of commerce and consequent increase of buildings, was also the 
period of great conflagrations, and in Berlin large fires took place in 1367, 
1377 and 1380. The architecture of the houses and the narrowness of the 
streets favored the spread of the flames. The Common Councils of Berlin 
and Cologne issued a decree in 1436 that no ‘‘dry”—that is, straw or 
reed—roofs should be put on, and wells were dug at various points and 
other measures taken. Every houseowner was to have lights in his win- 
dow and water pails before the door. In 1580 great complaints were made 
in a State paper as to the insufficiency of the measures, and finally, in 1618, 
the project of a regulated fire department was laid before Prince Sigis- 
mund, The thirty years interrupted all improvements, however, and it 
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was only on its termination that another order was issued in 1672. Up 
to this time only the small hand syringe, which had been known as early 
as 200 years B.C., wasin use. The first transportable fire pump was 
spoken of as a ‘‘fine invention.” The conveying pipes and hose were 
invented only in 1672 by the brothers Jan Van der Heide, in Amsterdam 
and the first of the improved pumps was acquired for Berlin at a cost of 
216 thalers. Great complaints were also made about the ruffians, and the 
idle spectators who crowded round the scene of fires, *‘ so that robbery was 
facilitated by fires,” and several edicts directed against this and other evils 
were issued. In 1727 an edict for Berlin was issued by Fred. William 
the First. The characteristic economy of this monarch is shown by his 
recommendation to the Council to have the order printed “as cheap as 
possible for the poor citizens.” The provisions were in the main excel- 
lent, and remained in force for one hundred years. Every inhabitant 
was limited to a certain quantity of wood, straw, hay and coal, and was 
compelled to store them as directed by the authorities. It was forbidden 
to go through the house with a naked light; tobacco was not to be 
smoked in stables or in bed. Imprisonment with bread and water 
diet was the penalty, but if a fire broke out, public whipping was 
added. Innkeepers were forbidden to entertain suspicious charac- 
ters, while large hotels were to have a night watchman. The 
host, however, was to be ‘‘the last to bed and the first to rise.” 
Two metallic or wooden hand pumps were to be kept in every house, and 
a ladder and vessel of water. On the fire alarm being given the inhabi- 
tants within a radius of twenty-five houses were to hurry with buckets, 
pipes, etc. The Israelites were exempted from helping but had to pay fif- 
teen thalers after every fire. The first discoverer of a fire at night received 
two thalers, and the first arrivals of pumps were also remunerated. In 
1846 a large fire broke out in Berlin and several persons lost their lives, 
It was then determined that the fire arrangements were no longer sufficient 
for the city, but six years were spent in negotiating with the royal authori- 
ties. In 1841 Scabell was appointed fire inspector and maintained the 
position till 1875 when Major Witte took charge. At the close of 1880 
the Berlin fire department consisted of 1 fire inspector, 8 fire masters, 7 
sergeants, 52 head firemen, 6 head engineers, 232 fire and 446 hosemen; 
94 horses were employed ; there were 4 fire engines, 24 hand engines and 
13 water carts ; 1382 alarms were given ; the cost was 1,369,129 marks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


Underground Insurance—Board and Exchange Again—The Union and the New 
Basis of Organization for Local Boards—The Change in the Management of the 
Western Department of the British America—Notes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

THE suits against the three brokers (S. R. Harris, O. Fierce and George 
A. Johnson) for placing insurance in underground companies, promise 
some interesting developments. One of the brokers, against whom suit 
has been brought, sets up the claim that he is the agent of the assured and 
not of the company in which he places a risk. He makes another 
claim with some reason that a firm like Marshall, Field & Company havea 
right to buy their insurance where they please. There is no doubt that the 
moment the assured employs a broker to place their insurance, and the 
broker collecting the premium deducts the commission and pays over the 
balance to the company, that moment the broker becomes to all intents 
and purposes the agent of the company, even though he has no commis- 
sion to act for the company. This has been the repeated decision of 
‘the courts. The law, on the other hand, cannot prevent a man from pur- 
chasing his insurance where he pleases any more than it can prevent him 
from buying his clothes, or boots and shoes. It cannot be denied that sub 
vosa insurance is great injustice to the companies regularly authorized to 
do business in the State, however. They have to pay heavy State and 
municipal taxes, while the “ underground ” companies get the full bene 
fits, without bearing any of the burdens. 

The Union has devised a novel form of local board, which has already 
been adopted by several important places in the West—notably Kansas 
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City, Des Moines, Omaha and Grand Rapids, Mich. All daily reports 
must pass through the hands of the manager or secretary of the organiza- 
tion, and the rate pronounced all right, by his attaching a slip bearing a 
statement of that fact, to each daily report. There must be no erasures on 
this slip, or other evidences of its having been tampered with. The com- 
pact is iron-clad and a violation will not be excused on any grounds what- 
ever. The plan is said to work admirably in all places where it has been 
tried. We hope that it may be adopted in all places where the ordinary 
local board has proved a failure on account of the numerous violations of 
its rules and rates. 

J. L. Whitlock, who was last week appointed manager of the Western 
Department of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, has to-day issued a 
circular to the agents of the Royal and London and Lancashire Insurance 
Companies expressing his heartfelt thanks for their kindness and cordial 
support extended to him in the performance of his duties in times past as 
special agent of those companies. He has also issued a circular to the 
agents of the Glens Falls, who will after December 31, report to him, in- 
forming them of his appointment and of the course of action he has 
mapped out. DELTA, 
Cuicaco, Movember 26, 1881. 





PHILADELPHIA. . 
Retrenchment—Reform—Electric Lights—Vigorous Proceedings Against the Grave- 
yard Companies—Several of the Officers Indicted—The Courts Ruling Against 
Them—Enterprise—And Other Matters. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. |] 

THE leading topic of ‘‘ over-the-counter” conversation among insurance 
men here is the spirit of retrenchment recently inaugurated by the Frank- 
lin Fire Insurance Company. In November, 1878, this company consol- 
idated its eastern and southern departments, retiring its southern manager 
and placing the combined departments in charge of Geo. F. Reger, at that 
time manager for the eastern department. 
Kellogg’s retirement as manager of the western department led to another 
consolidation, and from a New York, an eastern, a southern and a western 
department in 1870, with a manager for each, these four have all been 
merged in one and placed under the charge of Mr. Reger, as manager. 
Then the resignation of Judge Blodgett, as chief adjuster of the company, 
following on the heels of the recent merging of departments, caused spec- 
ulation to run rampant for a while. The saving in salaries from these 
changes is about $25,000 a year—Blodgett’s being $7500 per annum, but 
notice having been given that from and after January, 1882, it would be 
reduced to $5000, the Judge concluded to resign. 

As soon as it became known that the Attorney General and Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Pennsylvania, intended to begin proceedings 
against the death-rattle companies. about fifty representatives of the death- 
rattlers met in Harrisburg for the purpose of reforming these crooked con- 
cerns. Pretty much such a gathering took place in Harrisburg last winter 
when the legislature undertook to wipe them out of existence. At that 
gathering the death-rattlers left $100,000 where they knew it would do the 
most good and the legislature very considerately concluded not to dis- 
turb them. Whether their thanksgiving meeting at Harrisburg was for the 
purpose of boycotting Attorney General Palmer and Commissioner Forster 
with similar weapons, or otherwise, was not publicly disclosed. 

Inspector McDevitt, of the Insurance Patrol, has been investigating the 
system of lighting cotton and woolen mills by electric lights, and he 
makes report to the insurance companies that the fire at the Randolph 
mills was caused by electric lights. Inspector McDevitt reports that since 
the Randolph fire two other mills have been imperilled by sparks from 
electric wires. 

A large number of arrests of death-rattlers have been made throughout 
the State during the past two weeks. In Pittsburg a half dozen agents 
and solicitors have been arrested, charged with conspiracy to defraud. 
Several persons between seventy-five and nintey-five years old, inmates of 
the Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor, were insured in mutual aid 
associations by their relatives, and since their death no benefits have been 
paid. One woman eighty-two years old and a man ninety-two years old, 
were among those on whom policies were taken out. A great many com- 
panies are represented by these men, among them being the Golden Rule 
Mutual Aid Society, of Berks county; the State Capital Mutual, of Penn- 
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sylvania ; the Commonwealth Mutual Relief, of Ameiica; the |Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual Relief, of Gettysburg, and the Steelton Mutual Aid, of 
Steelton. As the grand jury has found true bills against these parties 
their trials are awaited with a good deal of interest. 

The other case of importance was the arrest and binding over for trial 
in January next, at Lebanon, of Reuben Bobb, president; Thomas T. 
Zerbe, vice-president ; M. H. Bowman, secretary ; Adam R. Forney, treas- 
urer; B. Zerbe, M. D., medical examiner; E. Hubberd, general agent ; 
George W. Imboden and H. F. Hermes, directors, of the World Mutual 
Relief Company, for unlawfully and maliciously conspiring to cheat and 
defraud whomsoever they could by false pretences of membership, sur- 
reptitiously and fraudulently dating back by laws in order to forfeit claims 
thereunder. 

Possibly there are other cities where life insurance solicitors are as enter- 
prising as here in Philadelphia, but their merits have not been disclosed 
by any of the large corps of SpecTATOR correspondents. The enterprise 
of the Philadelphia fellow is thus related by James B. Carr, of the Man- 
hattan Life. About six months ago aninsurance solicitor, whose name 
might have been Col. Clayton, if it had not been something else, called 
upon Mr. Carr for the purpose of working for his company ; Col. Clayton 
had been attached to a Philadelphia company, and after two or three inter- 
views Carr concluded to engage him on the following day, but in the 
meantime another insurance solicitor called on Carrand said: “If you 
have any regard for yourcompany don’t employ Clayton, he is an inveter- 
able toper, gambler, loose in his morals, and owes-everybody.” With 
such a character Carr changed his mind, and told Col. Clayton that his 
services were not required by his company. Inthe meantime Clayton had 
borrowed $32 from Carr, and when the latter gave him the grand bounce 
Clayton drifted to Chicago as solicitor for the Equitable Life, and having 
made lots of money, came to Philadelphia for the purpose of eating his 
Thanksgiving dinner. The day after Thanksgiving the considerate solici- 
tor who warned Carr against Clayton called upon the Manhattan agent 
and said : ‘‘ Carr, you would have been glad to sell Clayton’s claim at a 
liberal discount, and if I secure the payment of that claim you will give 
me five dollars, I presume. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said Carr, ‘“‘ you bring me the 
money and I'll cheerfully give you that much.” ‘ Well,” said the solici- 
tor, ‘‘Col. Clayton will be here to-morrow and pay that claim in full. I 
saw him and told him this was a debt of honor, and if he had to walk back 
to Chicago he should pay that bill.” 

The next day Col. Clayton called on bearer and paid him his $32 with 
interest. ‘* Did you see Tom Smith, yesterday ?” asked Carr of Clayton. 
And the latter said he did. ‘‘ Did he say anything to you about this 
claim of mine?” asked Carr. And Clayton replied, ‘I asked Smith if 
Mr. Carr was still agent for the Manhattan, and on being told that you 
were, I said to him that I meant to call on you the first thing the next day 
and pay you what I borrowed of you.” Carr then sent out for Smith, 
and his enterprise was exploded before Clayton, after which Mr. Carr 
talked to the enterprising solicitor, whom I designate as Tom Smith, just 
as he talks every Sunday afternoon at Grace M. E. Church to his Sunday 
school scholars. If that wasn’t turning a sharp corner to make $5 pray 
what would you call it ? 

The Mechanics Fire Insurance Company has just moved into its new 
home at Fifth and Walnut streets, and a mighty fine home it is. 

The North American will move into their new building next week ; and 
the Royal, whose present lease expires February 1, 1881, will at once 
commence the work of fitting up their new quarters in the building now 
occupied temporarily by the North American. 

The Common Pleas Court, of Philadelphia, have denied the motion 
for a change of venue in the case of the Girard Life and Annuity 
against the Mutual, of New York, and have set the 6th of December as 
the day for trial. 

The organ of death-ratile insurance in Harrisburg is called Every Satur 
day Night, and, strange to record, it claims in its head-line to be “ de- 
voted to literature, science, the religion of the day, and the general wel- 
fare of the people.” PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Movember 28, 1881. 





—Sir Moses Montefiore, of the Alliance attained his nimety-seventh 
birthday on October 31, which ‘occasion was suitably commemorated by himself 
and his many friends. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF RATING 
FIRE RISKS. 
[To THE EvITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

ALTHOUGH there has been a great deal of insurance written and paid for 
in the past century, the remark is still made that there is no money in the 
business at the rates. Let us look at this question, I believe suggestions 
are always in order when a business of any kind has not arrived at perfec- 
tion, and from the experience, and present status of it, the fire insurance 
business has made very slight advance towards perfection, as far as 
equitable rating is concerned, in the past twenty years. We have seen 
that the system of schedule rating does not satisfy the assured or some 
companies ; we have seen that rating fof classification of hazards does not 
meet the requirements, as the fire brand changes its course periodically 
and leaves one class of risks that has not paid and visits one that has, 

It seems singular that the capital invested in the business of fire under- 
writing cannot be made to pay a fair profit as well as money invested in 
other mercantile pursuits. In my opinion there are too many agents, and 
the more agents, the larger the number of what are termed brokers, as 
every agent solicits all the friends he has to bring him business, paying a 
part of his commissions to said friends, and the number of persons obtain- 
ing a ‘‘slice” is so large, and each one being so hungry there is not 
sufficient percentage to satisfy their appetites. In other words, the 
amount of commissions realized on the total premiums paid in sucha 
place as Buffalo, is comparatively so small in proportion to the number 
of agents and brokers, that, in order to secure business, every influence is 
brought to bear by the agent or broker interested to get the rate just at 
such a figure, at which he can control the risk, entirely regardless of the 
cost price of the liability of the companies whose policies he has au- 
thority to sign. How are rates made? They are made, as a general thing, 
by gentlemen who are members of the different boards of underwriters, 
who are in many instances personally interested in the risks they examine, 
and think that if they recommend such and such a rate on this or that risk 
that will save the owner a few dollars, and that the Board will adopt the 
same, that they can use this bait in influencing him to give his insurance 
to them at a future time and get the business away from the former agent 
who held the risks. Low many thousand of dollars of insurance are 
offered daily to the control of such and such an agent if he will get the 
rate reduced (a great temptation), The reason for some of the ways that 
rates are made seem rather funny; for instance, to say “‘ We cannot make 
any reduction in the rate on this or that store because if we do we will 
have to reduce all the rates in this or that block of buildings” the age, 
occupancy or points of fire walls etc., of building not considered at all. 
Is this a true system of making rates? There are many other remarks to 
be made on this subject, but I think I could say nothing that has not come 
under the observation of your readers at one time or another. The as- 
sured ask for discrimination, the insurance agent says ‘‘ we cannot discrim- 
inate ; fire insurance is a lottery and all risks of the same hazard must be 
classed alike, etc., etc.” Nor can rates ever be satisfactory when an agent 
will say to a customer, “ your rate is too high; I tried to get it reduced, 
but Mr. Jones knew I had your business, and to appear very wise had the 
rate advanced or kept it at old figure,” when the agent knew all the time 
that the risk was worth all that was being paid forit. Discrimination 
must be adopted to a very large exent in making pfoper rates. 

I have been in the insurance business more or less for twenty years ex- 
cept the two last, and should I never get into it again, if the following 
plan is worth anything to the fraternity they are welcome to it; I have 
never heard of any such a system, nor do I know that it is possible, yet it 
appears to be one good way of correcting some of the evils attached to fire 
insurance. Let a company or a number of them or a Board of fire under- 
writers under the direction of all, or a majority of the corporations repre- 
sented or interested, appoint or have elected by them from 3 to 5 capable 
men well versed in fire insurance (one at least of each number to be 
familiar with the people and district to which he is appointed;) for certain 
districts, especially of Northern States, who shall be constituted a Board 
of Inspectors whose sole duty should be to examine, and put rates on 
property ; that the rates they fix shall be binding upon all parties inter- 
ested, and for the term of one year (this latter clause I suggest as it would 
help in a great measure to do away with the ‘‘ fussing” among the agents, 








who sometimes seek to have rates reduced by recommending certain im. 
provements tothe assured in order that they can obtain their business 
and that they can get a rebate, and ina general sense make more or less 
trouble for everybody); That proper records of all their transactions be 
kept ; That it shall be the duty of one or all said inspectors to be contin- 
ually examining the buildings in their district, and to keep track of all 
new buildings that may be erected, as to their relations to other buildings 
that may have been rated as regards exposure, etc ; That they shall con- 
stitute a sort of insurance detective force for the purpose of giving private 
reports of risks and any other information to companies that may have’ 
suspicion that the agent is not representing matters truthfully; That it 
shall be the duty of said inspectors to consider any appeals of the Board 
of underwriters in the district in which they reside without prejudice what- 
soever. Iam fully aware that insurance companies dislike to spend 
money in any way except for advertising and to pay their officers, chief 
clerks, and general agents high salaries, but this corrects no abuses in the 
far or near agencies, as there are so many representatives who asa general 
thing are not as well posted on this matter of insurance as they should be 
and I am aware that were this plan carried out it would cost money, but I 
feel confident that within a year or twoa scale of rates could be made 
that would be satisfactory to the companies, and justice done the assured. 
The fact that insurance is worth a fair price has never yet been properly 
demonstrated to the public, when this is done it must be by discrimination, 
the rates must be fixed by intelligent, experienced and fair minded men— 
and at the same time the gentlemen inspectors who are misinterested must 
feel an interest in the total assets of all companies represented in their 
district, and as faras in their power lies make such rates as will insure 
satisfaction to stockholders and solid indemnity to assured. 

Suppose the cost of maintaining a Board of three inspectors with sal- 
aries of $1500 a piece and other expenses, say $6000 in all, should be paid, 
this would be but one per cent on $600,000; or the fire premiums of this 
city, if the rates are increased at an average of twenty per cent withall the 
buildings thoroughly examined as well as rated, I know that many times 
the proportion each company would have to pay would be saved in losses 
that would not occur, and as reports of condition of buildings would be 
daily furnished to agents the companies ought not certainly to have as 
many bad risks as are at present on their books. 

To conclude. Rates must be made by disinterested, fair minded, in- 
telligent men, connected with no agency whatever. 

BuFFALo, Movember 21, 1881. E. 








MISCELLANY. 


MORTGAGEE AND MORTGAGOR. 


A NEW Act of Parliament, passed during the present year, and but 
recently published, has an important bearing upon the mortgage 
clause of insurance companies in Great Britain, and indirectly concerns 
American insurance interests. Under its provisions, the mortgagee is 
empowered, at any time after the date of the mortgage deed, to insure and 
keep insured against loss or damage by fire, any building, or any effects 
or property of an insurable nature, whether affixed to the freehold or not, 
being or forming part of the mortgaged property, and the premiums paid 
for any such insurance can be charged on the mortgaged property, and 
with the same priority and with interest at the same rate as the mortgage 
money mortgages executed after the end of the current year fell under the 
provisions of this law. Of course, where there is a specific declaration in 
the mortgage deed that no insurance is required, where it is expressly 
stipulated as the office of the mortgagor to keep up the insurance, or 
where no stipulation being contained in the mortgage deed respecting in- 
surance, and the requisite insurance is kept up by the mortgagor, the 
Act does not take effect. In fact, though the new law legislates import- 
ant changes in the contract where the mortgage deed is silent, specific 
stipulation may deprive it of all value or effect. The amount of insurance 
effected by a mortgage cannot, under its provisions, exceed the amount 
specified in the mortgage deed, and provided there being no stipulation 
of this kind, it cannot exceed two-thirds of the amount that would be re- 
quired in case of total destruction. Here, as The London Review re- 
marks, the Act obviously proceeds upon the rule which is generally ap- 
plied to advances in mortgages by trustees, that the amount advanced 
ought not to go beyond two-thirds of the value of the property. All 
money received from the insurance companies, under the mortgage deed, 
if the mortgagee so elects, may be applied by the mortgagor in making 
good the loss or damage sustained, or, without prejudice to any obligation 
to the contrary imposed by law, or by a special control, a mortgagee may 
require that all money received on an insurance policy be applied towards 
discharging the money due under his mortgage, 
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LIFE PREMIUM RECEIPTS AND LIFE EXPENSES OF inane 
‘ate a 
COMPANIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. Accounts for| Life | Exhenses | Rate of 
Name oF Company, Year Premium Cieneeine | att dine, 
EXTRACTED FROM THE ACCOUNTS DEPOSITED WITH THE BOARD OF TRADE Ending Receipts. tion). po sas 
DURING THE YEAR 1880. 
oo 7 7 Per Cent. 
. Expenses | Rate of Industrial Companies. | £ z 
snaee A +3 P Life Cnchading Expenses British Legal. .... neenpentoutignsaaehnes June 30, 1880 20,762 8,520 41.0 
Name OF Company. E wr ‘Geniten, | Commis- | on Pre- British Workman’s .......-.---- ----| Apr. 30, 1880 49.244 28,085 57.0 
nding. eceipes. sion), miums. Industrial of Great Britain -------| Dec. 31, 1879 1,636 1,059 | 64.7 
Liverpool, Manchester and Birming- 
sition vo ham Industrial. .............- edema | Sept. 16, 1880 172 168 | 97-7 
£ | £ Per Cent. London and Manchester Industrial... — 24, ee 18,336 11,502 | =@ 
| PR NR RRNA ITA: Dec. 3t, 1879  tomagg | aayor6 41h, meen! ~~ i oa Fa 
ry Bee RR IONES > _ > wr 82847 Raps 4 Pearl....... OS Sem ipehaatees une 26, -— 78,464 i. | 34 
ac nO tr Si NE? RR Sipps toad “ . ‘ i trial Branch)........ | 3,2 1,407,144 97 | . 
Brits Binpines scccccsssssssswsss-| Dees teatgp| sory | nays | gag | Prudential industrial ranch).----"-) Dee 1, xBro | xwaritag | Sbuzaz | a8 
British Equitable. -.....--.--.--.---.- Jan. 31, 1880 132,955 | 33.584 25.3 United Kingdom.............-..----- | Dec. 31, 1879 | 25,217 13 52.7 
Briton oh aS on DA eg = a4 castes "Bee ‘ 43 Wesleyan and General.............--. | Dec. 31, 1879 28,549 155535 4 
i CdiCal.....-------2+--------- - 31, . \ f 7 4H 
Exledonian.. the EH ALES ag 14, a ~ 11,349 16.9 Yorkshire Provident...-...---.------- July 31, 18 1,249 764 
ee eee ee ami “cas att Totals (13 British Industrial Co,s)) ...--------- cana | taae.l tes 
Oe aa Reape =. 20, 1 138,866 19,314 13-9 mak 
Clergy Mutual -....-.------- ---- --- ay 31, 1880 206,274 | — 10,748 5-2 * This is the ntage of total expenses to total premiums. It differs materially from 
Clerical Medical....-- --...-..--..---- ng 30, 1880 “~— 20,195 — the average of the 95 individual percentages, which is 24.7. _ 
tae ee ~oe oan | wan 22+ | _ This is the percentage of total expenses to total premiums. The average of the 13 
CHOUR .. . 2 cnscccecenesccen cece cee: cose Mar. 25, 1880 137,228 18,556 13 : individual percentages is 55.7. 
Lagle ...---2---+2------0- seeeeres-e-- Dec. 31, 1879 241,53 23,634 9 
a wehESebencescosccesscusecces Dec. 31, 1879 227,491 | 22.959 10. 
Edinburgh ...22-.2.cncecceseoscoce Mar. 31, 1880 171,013 23,909 14.0 
BRIO <ccnsecss sere cote ccs cose cece Mar. 31, 1880 13,865 | 4,815 34-7 
English and Scottish Law.....-......- Dec. 25, 1879 129,072 | 20,571 15.9 
Equitable .............-..-----0------ - 31, 1879 147,638 | 8,307 5.6 
Equity ae oon. wo seen eeeeeee ; - 3%, 1879 *29,083 | 12,630 9 8 
F. ers an senera ° + 31, 1579 9,13 | 1,523 16.7 
Friends Provident .....-.....--.----. 20, 1880| 87.282 guiaa 10.5 NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
GORE 2cccc ccc cccccccccccceccceses Dec. 31, 1879 104,952 12,699 21.6 
Goont Deltale .........cc-cccceocccces Dec. 31, 1879 61,108 15,467 25.3 
Gresham -...------- neces cnceecen cess — 30, - 446.993 115,019 25.7 
Guardian ...........-.---ccceccceeeee lec. 31, 1879 114,041 15,240 13.4 .S.A. 
ies Wand .........300-000-dt hd Dec. 3r, 1879 139.505 | 11,872 ; The National Life Insurance Company of the U.S.A 
__ ne ane ct. 31, 13 tC 4 11,972 1%4 : : sane 
eo _. RCH inside Dec. 33; 805 3.743 | 11516 40 | SOME four years ago The Coast Review called attention to the swindling 
Lancashire ~ ....-----------+--+0+---+- Des. 31s 1879 = 64936 "1 | manipulations of the Republic Life, of Chicago, and also the stock of the National 
Ape oe enmpaemiramites pero Dec. 3x, 1879 | 2471786 | 48 79 | ofthe U, S.A., — a been — . the gee men = 
Law Union.........-.-------- wane eee Nov, 30, 1879 760 | 9,095 13.2 | gers of the National denied the allegations of The Review, and through one of the 
(gad nee RD aa iota) ee | te | officers declared that all was well, and that the policyholders ot both the Republic 
Liverpool and London and Globe .-..- saa 31, 1879 229,043 52,904 t0.0 | and the National would be fully protected. In our criticism of July, 1877, among 
ee SR 0s ccccccscsconcges ec. 31, 18 156," 16,22 10.4 . : : 
cube tlle Asmdsiign.-.--.--.-"-.| Seas ae) sented selene st | a conan of nn eee. we nna oe he ones < Sop 
London and Southwark.......... ..-. ec. 31, 1879 41074 801 19.7 | were used to purchase at a premium the unmarke j 
— = ae, SR Sg os | Dee. 3 879 59.386 9.196 36;3 | tar as the Republic is concerned it has passed into, and forms a black page of, the 
footee ek Tedia and Colonial..-..- Dec. a, ary : ~~ ‘Ges 5S 5.3 life insurance history of the country. But what about the National? After having 
Smidend ...... lena - 6.87 27-9 | absorbed the Republic's available funds, the National “ wreckers"” begin oper 
IR x rxccocecccvevinedpexeses an. 4. 1880 151,794 8,169 5.4 | tions on the policyholders of the company, and the stock is sold and resold, until it 
— Counties .....----.-----+---- — 24, = = | qe 24-0 | is now, as we are creditably informed, and believe, in the hands of persons who 
Utual ------ anne anne nnn nnenerennee ec. 31, 1879 1,170 9,854 12.1 “ ‘ t “ Universal ” notorie 
ES ee Dec. 31, 1879 69,125 8,504 12.3 | hope to profit by destroying the company, with Furber, o' niver: ty, 
| Soran b> = inane tee Sas 30, 1080 "302 st *6.9 | asaringleader. That the National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. A., is 
National  eaeanepangttesetaee: = ~~ or w... ye 35 doomed to the fate of the Universal, and a number of other companies, whose 
moth British and Mercantile......... ey 3%, 1879 anes 38.298 72.0 | affairs have unfortunately fallen into the clutches of the Furber gang, we have no 
orthern....-.-..-.------------------ lec. 37, 1879 155,062 15, | 10.0 : a. 
Norwich Union .......-------..-.---- Dec. 38, 1880 | 154.688 tovofo s2.9 | doubt. = ae wat move —_ "7 oe rh pare Pca a ss 
LTIOUIC ~---- == 0 ---- 000 ~--- on -n--- uly 31,1 9.74 1 | 2.0 i epublic transaction, has nm made wi 
Ra sohectclostccsiljeer St Ded 31, 1879 88,376 10,732 | 12.1 antes ty b doubt. The instructions given to their agents re- 
BRIS: 65 tivnsrwcvotiovciseess<ascehi Dec. 31, 1879 36,885 9,515 | 24.8 | policyholders, there can " no doubt. : eon g saith Gen pak 
PreS€rVer -.-----------0---+ 0 vnne n= ‘eb. 15, 1880 33 300 | 393-0 | garding the acceptance of premiums, and many other disreputable things, poi 
et eR. Dec. 31, 1879 185,604 28.535 | 15.4 a . : i 
Provident Clerks .....-.-.--------20-. Dec. 31. 1879 100.551 13,738 13.7 | directly to the final objects of the present managers and its principal stockholders, 
mer we pee. 31, 1879 33,030 4130 18.6 | viz: to get rid of all liabilities of the corporation, and pocket a million or so for the 
entia rdina ranch)........- ec. 31, 1*7 107.535 | 12,305 11.4 : : ee 4 
ete ee eee Dec. 31. 1879 57.299 8.182 14.3 | Stock which cost them about $200,000. The insurance Commissioner of Masse 
a prenseccccuccouceccomecsacese pee. 31, 1879 81,404 18,28 22.5 | chusetts, in his report recently published, has this to say about the company: 
OCk. -..-----2n00----2nenenen een -nnee ec. 31, 1879 134.879 14,15 10.5 fe : € the United States to 
NE iithiepaiiahninaeatiupmidcieubtied Dec. 31, 18 247,1 24,897 10.1 ‘‘ The authority of the National Life Insurance Company of the -d § 
Royal EE PEEL LLILE. Apr. a 1880 male my 11.6 | transact business in Massachusetts has also ceased during the year. The reported 
TE. nnn nnn nnn nnn n anne nnn n anne Dec. 31, 1879 1,409 Biogt 25-6 | questionable manipulations of its assets, in regard to which information was asked, 
Scottish Amucable................---.| Dec. 3t, 1879 | 182,744 20,227 ‘11 | but withheld by its officers, and the equally questionable procedure of pretended 
er 4 on oc gy esti sseeenedneys — 3 1879 a rye 23 | agents to frighten its policyholders into a surrender of + claims * a — of 
Scottish Equitable................-..- ar. 1,1 217,11 26,030 ° : ; its right to do business. e “ freezin 
— separa OE Aa AES a: ie ong 44 999338 od — — pantie tabs be ype cy in this and cther Sta es is discreditable and 
Scottish embers | ~ 4 os thee senoe if 103 | heartless in the extreme, and is damaging dimcet beyond catmate the interests of 
Scottish Provincial ................... an. 31, 1880 125,470 19,106 14. legitimate life insurance. Policyholders have rights as well as companies, and such 
Scottish Union and National.......... bec 31, 1879 266,205 4836 15-7 rights are entitled to equitable recognition. But when the reasonable comities of 
Scottish Widows Fund...............- Dec. 31, 1879 | 600,776 864 gaz | business are ignored, and policyholders literally robbed under cover of the an. 
— ~ gaat legen ophenatonaeer snk 9 ag 1879 246 sala “15.2 | Siest of technicalities and pretences, the provocation of distrust and condemna' 
a -.......-...- |e. ee | ie 14.4 | Should occasion no surprise.” —Coast Review. 
____ tee DRRRC IN OLS Dec. 31, 1879 207,032 35,109 16.9 
SR binncgbbinentitnunbecetdauatiar intl une 24, 1880 12 "535 15,507 12.2 
eee pacwnacencceccencncccsccecees une 30, - of 308 13,375 13.6 
nit BEE ce ccnccccocscusesunencoeses ar. 25,1 ary 2,324 11.0 ” ‘. 
aones Kent Temperance and General Des. 3% 1879 eenah 28,667 12.2 Salt Water for Fire Extinguishment. 
coccccccecsooses cccnanesccen 31, x 2 I1.t A : 
Universit enc enerccc enon sncwcscceccs May *T, 1880 "ynore “Goots ae THE introduction of salt waterin New York, especially for fires, has 
Western Counties and London ........ | Jan. 31, 1880 | 15,159 612 43- ont Ww 
Westminster and General. ...:-....... = 31, 1879 46,245 8,169 17.7 | been urged and thus far in vain. Some rere that it mim eae ill 
West of England.................--.- Dec. 31, 1879 98,044 12,960 13-2 | not fire damage property ? Is it not better to have one building damage water 
\ io = RY aeRO Sus. sabetio $0486 —— t2.9 | than to have the fire extend to several others which it must destroy? Our own 
‘(os Br itich companies) ..... reo 11,41 1 ' 20 *13.1 | town, in its arrrangement for the introduction of salt water for fires, by means of a 
Totals (95 British companies) .....| .... 94174377 9498.3 3 
American Companies. pumping station on the water front, with a steam engine and force pump to drive 
Equitable of the United States........ Dec. 31,"1879 | 1,285,673 253,807 19.7 | the water over sections of the town, through the iron pipes laid for that purpose, 
Cw Vork....--.-------0eeeeeeeeeneee Dec. 31401879 | 1,074,931 210,370 19-6 | where the hose can be attached to the non-freezing hydrants, which are ie 
Totals (2 American companies)... j ‘2,360,604 “| ~ 464,177 - 19.7 | ready for use, is a complete argument in favor of the perfect feasibility of use 
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of salt water for extinguishing the fiercest flames. There can bea sufficient pres- 
sure always maintained inthe pipes so that a stream can be had at once, anda 
supply of water for four or five minutes before the pump can be put in operation 
at the station, which can be accomplished in this time. Let any one interested 
come and see the working of our perfect system. Having witnessed the complete 
triumph of this salt water supplv over the most dangerous and combustible mater- 
ials in the shape of modern structures, surrounded by others equally dangerous, 
we can speak with entire confidence when we say that we do not think it possible 
for a fire to extend to any great distance under our present excellent water supply, 
which is inexhaustible, in the hands of our efficient fire department.—Zrzstol (R. /.) 
Phenix. 





The Austrian Life Insurance Companies. 


THE following table shows the business and condition of the Austrian 
life insurance companies at the close of 1880. 





























on 
2 || Insurance at Enp or Yzar, 
NAME OF COMPANY w | 

AND os | i y steed Re-insur- 

Ss Amount |\on Capita ance 

LOCATION OF HEAD gs | No. of F pena 5A lof Endow-|| Reserved.| Fund. 

OFFICE. S || Poticies|” pore tes’ | ment 
ic) * | Policies. 

Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks, 
50,088.083 | 12,020,962 |} 2,578,728 | 1,708,350 
18,830,564 | 4,335,499 || 2,044,360 | 1,192,196 
719474139 | 1,454,863 || --------- 500,000 
18,672,044 | 5,021,812 || ----..-.. 1,184,139 
31.331,259 | 2,996,561 835,693 | 4,209,945 
10,558,561 | 2,820,843 1344 250,000 
29,361,137 | 12,215,266 || 6,055,384 918,121 
28,777,156 | 3,965,101 2,041,454 737,513 
10,427,626 659,536 men 741,765 
6,392 633,098 | --------- 33,098 | -------- 
Phénix, Vienna .........- 1865 5,560 6.798.657 686,614 es eee 
Franco, Hongroise, Pest..| 1880 || 2,586 4,241,500 | 2,108,800 6,550,300 240,300 
Donau, Vienna........... 1868 8,894 11,434,556 439.714 581,314 | 1,056,579 
Pester Fonciére, Pest..... 1869 || 4,790} 4,703,604 | 2,938,844 || 1,809,038 400,0.0 
Slavia, Prag-.......--.---- 1869 || 7,281 | 5,014,458 271.475 663,749 300,000 

eee 1869 8,329 | 2,990,017 148,057 337,501 30,000 
Transsylvania, Hermann- 

D cneeavesrenspecone 1869 2,975 1,936,880 194,600 208,818 | 60,000 
Concordia, Reichenberg..| 1870 2,081 7,264,303 109,000 73:295 | 100,000 
Vaterlandische, Vienna...| 1870 11,711 5,009,352 317,678 576,679 | 300,000 
Cracon, Cracon --....-. 1874 Sy 7;995.309 | 2,547,325 876,274 | 1,035,330 
St. , Vienna. 1877 859 SUA FED | cccccccce 90,650 | 000 
Burial, Vienna--.. 1870 10,992 Fd eee ee eee 
Tisza, Debreezin ........- 1872 2,405 | 1,989,588 | 1,128,348 || --------- | 704970 

281,636 | 261,499,837 | 56,381,888 || 28,794,567 | 17,065,098 


























In re The Security Life. 


W. H. WICKHAM was appointed receiver of the Security Life and 
Annuity, December 14, 1876. The work of converting the assets of the much in- 
volved company into available money and ascertaining definitely its full liabilities 
has been going on slowly for the past five years. The receiver or more properly 
speaking the receiver's chief representative—for the receiver of a life company is 
seldom or never to be found at the office of receivership—is now engaged in pay- 
ing the last of the policyholders entitled to the dividend of five per cent on policies 
recently declared. This is the first dividend ever paid by the Security Life, 
There is another ready to be paid by the Insurance Superintendent at Albany, out 
of the funds of the company held on deposit there. This dividend amounts to four 
and a half per cent of the policy value, and notice of payment will probably be 
sent out by the superintendent in a few days. Persons applying at the department 
can receive payment at the present time. This total nine and a half per cent gro 
vata Givision of assets having been disbursed, there will remain for distribution out 
of the debris of the wreck probably not more than one per cent. There is a pos- 
sibility bordering on probability that the company will be wound up altogether in 
the course of a year, perhaps less, but the adjustment of the fag ends of a financial 
wreck almost invariably takes a longer time than anticipated. 





Losses at Sea. 


THE disastrous wrecks which have occurred during the present year, 
involving millions of money, as compared with other years show an alarming in- 
crease both in number and involved value. The outlook is anything but satisfac- 
tory to the marine underwriter. Fires, thunderstorms, ice-berg collisions and 


smash-ups from violent contact with other vessels have played their parts well in 
contributing to the work of the forces of destruction. In the winter months of 1881, 
the marine losses were almost unprecedently severe, especially in the latter part of 
January. During the summer months of June, July and August, the losses at sea 
were, naturally enough, slight, bearing favorable comparison with the marine dis- 
asters for the corresponding period in previous years. Beginning with the storms 





of the Equinox, however, the shipwreck losses have largely increased. According 
to the reports at Lloyds, London, up to November, the total number of wrecks 
thus far this year have beer 1581. For the same months in 1880 there were 1309; 
in 1879, 1353; 1887, 1299, and in 1877 (an unfavorable year to the mariner and 
marine underwriter) 1516. The Commercial Bulletin, New York, commenting on 
the marine prospects for the entire year, says: 


The ed has been one of widespread and extraordinary marine disaster. That 
a fair share of this disaster must have fallen upon marine underwriters, not only in 
Great Britain, but everywhere else, goes without saying. And the natural infer. 
ence is that the year is likely to turn out a most unfortunate one for the average 
marine insurance company wherever located. Manifestly a large amount of 
capital, as well as hope, must have found a watery grave during the year. 

With such a record of marine loss, it is plain that most of the American insur. 
ance companies doing ocean business will make a sorry exhibit at statement time 
in December. So far as the New York marine companies are concerned, the 
Atlantic and Orient are the only ones which have any surplus over liabilities worth 
speaking of—the others (as we showed not long ago) being in a declining wa 
which promises soon to land them in receivers’ eo. How the matter Bee | 
with these companies is seen by the following exhibit of their condition on 
Jannary Ist : 
































Gross Def- 
Name or Company. P and Surplus. al 
I ai aiaia dt cnamingaeyimatin bisebweuipbataine $12,388,357 $1,628, 
Commercial Mutual "Bas, 809 me 4 
"aa 1,031,316 82,153 
pad ES ER OTE. 7,121 35249 
WEES c con cwececocescceseceseseccccescesecesesooe 1,125,470 2 
ON Sara eee ee 504, 5 PP ct 
BOOMS ccccccveccceccesocccesocassvesesuseows $16,652,678 $2,021,853 $03,478 








The Danger of Fires in Mills. 


Mr. ROBERT GRIMSHAW, of Philadelphia, writes to The Ledger, of 
that city, relative to the recent fatal mill fire in that city; among other things he 
says: One very common cause of fire in mills using high speed machinery is the 
employment of unfit lubricants. One class of these (generally animal oils) heats, 
and fires waste or other inflammable material in contact therewith. Another, 
among the mineral lubricants, gives off, even at low temperatures, an inflammable 
vapor. This is sure to be the case with those mineral oils of low specific gravity. 
But, while this low specific gravity is a sign of danger, high gravity is no sign of 
safety, for there are on the market ‘‘compounded "’ mineral oils, made of hydro- 
carbons of high and low grades mixed, to give a fair average gravity, and yet hav- 
ing a very low flashing point—the low grade volailizing sometimes at normal tem- 
perature, and leaving the journal supplied only with thick oil unsuited for high 
speeds. Animal and vegetable oils dropping from hangers or other bearings, 
upon dust, fluff and cotton waste, will, under certain conditions, fire them. Leaky 
gas pipes are subtle and dangerous. Hand lamps, touching inflammable sub- 
stances or giving off explosive vapors, are to be feared. Friction matches dropped 
from a pocket and stepped on cause fires. The Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company reports: ‘‘ The most frequent fault reported by our in- 
spectors is ‘ combustible matter on steam pipes.’"’ The friction of high-speed 
belts against their wooden boxing or against the edge of the belt-holes in the floors ; 
sparks from rubber belts, when the air is dry; and friction of badly hung shafting, 
all are to be looked at. Putting a heavy load on a floor from which shafting is 
hung will spring the shafting and cause journal-heating, even if the hangers are 
adjustable, and may cause leaky gas pipes, and crossing of electric wires. Non- 
adjustab'e hangers, unsupplied with automatic oilers, may run dry and heat. 
Floors soaked with oil are liable to burn spontaneously, or to catch readily from 
any flame or large spark. The steam-drying room is a particular bug-bear to un- 
derwriters. A fire once started, most modern mills have flues admirably adapted 
to encourage the flames and carry them to upper floors. I refer to hatchways, ele- 
va‘ors shafts and stairway wells—of.en sheeted with soft woods or with oiled hard 
woods, and having their glass windows communicating with the rooms through 
which they pass. What should be the means of safe escape yields the chief encour- 
agement to the flames. The tre extinguishing appliances, seldom tested, are gen- 
erally, when needed, found to be out of order, as was the case at Swarthmore. 
The rapid increase of wires for telegraphs, telephones, fire alarms and burglar 
alarms often hinders and sometimes prevents putting our hose ladders and fire es- 
cape ladders in place, thus increasing the danger to life and property. Every 
crowded and valuable mill should be thoroughly inspected, from boiler-room to 
belfry cornice, with a view not only of providing means of escape for operatives 
‘and fire extinguishment, but of fire prevention. 





Incendiary Electric Light Wires. 


“ THE recent fire in the mill known as ‘ Landenburger’s Mill,’ in Phila- 
delphia,” says Edward Atkinson, of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual, ‘‘ has called 
attention to the danger incurred in the use of electric lights, when not properly and 
safely put up or used. This mill was not insured in the mutual companies ; but, at 
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our request, areport has been made upon it by Mr. Henry W. Brown, president of 
the Philadelphia Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, with whom we 
now co-operate, and we have some information from other sources. All that we 
can now do is to give warning of the dangers, and to suggest a remedy for one of 
them. The attention of our Mr. W. H. H. Whiting was first called to one cause 
of danger when the Brush electric light was first exhibited in this section at the fair 
ofthe Charitable Mechanic Association, three years since. He stood under one of 
them, when a small bit of burning carbon was thrown off from the carbon candle, 
and fell upon the floor, where it burnt sufficiently to have set fibrous material on 
fire. The attention of the Brush Electric Light Company was at once called to the 
necessity of placing a cup or plate of metal, with a flange turned up around the 
edge, to hold the glass globe. This light and others soon b«gan to be used in 
the premises insured by us. The next danger to which our attention was called 
was the one to which this destructive fire in Philadelphia is attributed by those who 
have examined the circumstances of the case; namely, the dropping, from the side 
of the carbon candle, of small globules of melted copper, which gradually accumu- 
lates from the thin film of copper with which the carbons are covered upon the out- 
side. In at least three cases small fires have occurred from this cause in mills 
insured by this company, al! of which have been put out instantly without any loss. 
While we were in correspondence with the electric light company in regard to the 
first fire, the two others happened, and we then gave them notice that unless they took 
instant measures to close, in some safe way, the under side of the globes, we would 
refuse to take risks in premises in which their lights were used. We have reason 
to suppose that they gave immediate attention to every risk upon our books, and 
that the remedy has been applied. We have a model lamp in our office, which 
shows how this remedy can be applied; and we now request every member in 
whose premises any eleetric light is burned, to give attention to this subject, and 
to notify us at once if the opening of the under side of the glass globe is not 
adequately protected. If it is not, the company whose light is used will take 
measures, as soon as notified, to make the lamps safe from this danger. The 
danger from uninsulated wires is more obscure, and does not yet appear to have 
been developed in a way to enable us to do more than to give a warning that such 
danger exists. That fires have occurred from the crossing and connection of the 
electric light and telephone wires appears to be fully proved; that there are condi- 
tions in which the currenf of electricity will be diverted irom the carbon points to 
adjacent woodwork, or to other substances, appears to be partly proved. It is 
therefore incumbent on every member of this company in whose premises any kind 
of electric light is now in operation to give the closest attention to the subject, and 
to aid us in providing a remedy for the dangers in the use of a light which we have 
hoped and believed would prove safer than any kind of gas or oil for which it could 
be substituted. 








COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


TAKING all things into consideration, the corporation or firm having 
men at its head of recognized integrity and adaptability to the business pursued, 
should receive preference from the public. And especially is this the case in life in- 
surance. The moral powers of resistance in the life insurance manager, in finan- 
ciering large sums of money (belonging in great part not to the company, but to 
the confiding people), as characterized by an untrammeled reputation, made prom- 
inent by recognized adaptability to the business, should serve as strong induce- 
ments for preference to the seeker for trustworthy life insurance. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has its strong points for canvassing 
business in the key-notes of life insurance responsibility just sounded. Not that the 
company has not ample assets, and a solid surplus, but, above all, its directors are 
men of sterling integrity, well known, judicious, thoroughly upright, and its man. 
agers, b: sides possessing these qualities, have been trained in the intricacies of the 
profession, and have proved themselves worthy of a life insurance career in the 
management of a company pursuing two distinct branches of the insurance business. 
In other words, it possesses two of the best items ina schedule of asse s—brains 
and experience. Evidence is had that good management will continue to gu'de the 
course of the company, a'd the policyholder is guaranteed insurance in the 
distant years to come, as well as for the present, in confiding in this company. 
The Metropolitan was born in 1867, and its hfe has ever been progressive and 
active. Its last annual returrs show 117,088 policies in force, insuring $19,167,349, 
with well-inves'ed assets of about two millions of dollars, and a surplus of nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars. The company is now devoting its energies prin- 
cipally to insurance among the industrial classes. Life insurance, as ordinarily dis- 
pensed, is much too expensive to the working or lower class. The minimum 
amount insured lies above the grasp of the working man, and its patrons have 
commonly been found in the middle or upper grade of society, and among the cap- 
italists. Industrial insurance, of which the Metropolitan is an important exponent 
in this country, was planned for the benefit of the] working man and his family By 
its provisions, farmers, mechanics, small tradesmen, fetc., whose labor may not nec- 





essarily be skillful, and whose wages must as a consequence be very limited, can 
purchase insurance for every member of their household, sufficient at least to cover 
burial expenses, and leave something to help support those left behind. Five cents 
a week (less than one cent a day), will insure a child aged from 1 to 12, in the Met- 
ropolitan, for from $14 to $123; ten cents a week will insure a person aged 
20 for $210; twenty-five cents a week, a person aged 30 for $410; fifty 
cents a week will insure a person aged 35 for $710. The insured can rest 
confident in the assurance from the company, that the cost of a policy once is- 
sued, never increases on account of advancing years, but on the contrary, in the 
case of children, the insurance increases every year up to twelve without corre- 
sponding increase in premium. Though many of the industrial class may deem it 
unadvisable to insure the lives of wife and children, they should at least embrace 
this cheap system to cover their own lives with a sum sufficient in the event of death 
to relieve the wife of their bosom, and the children fer whose existence they are 
responsible, from temporary embarra:sment and poverty. The company has the 
reputation for paying its claims promptly and justly, and the proceeds from the 
policy are immediately available after the de-th of the assured. Some idea of 
the number of its beneficiaries may be gleaned when we say that we find upon a 
sheet lying before us the names, addresses and amounts pertaining to over two 
thou and claims paid by the Metropolitan within six months. Agencies are estab- 
lished in all the prominent states, and the rer-istency with which the business is 
pushed for ward is bringing the Me‘ropolitan into familiarity and popularity with 
all. Oflate years large sums have been expended in putting the advantages of 
the industrial plan of insurance prominently before the attention of the public. In 
the year 1880 alone, 132 new industrial offices were established in twelve states. 
Its operations continue to bear ont what we have betore said of the company’s 
progressive character. The Metropolitan was the first in the field (having begun 
industrial insurance, by weekly premiums and immedia‘e payments, over twelve 
years ago.) The company’s business is not experimental, but estab\ished, it hasa 
well-earned reputation for prompt and liberal dealing ; its contracts with the assured 
are plain and simple, and its age, record and resources give every guarantee of 
confidence. Under these conditions, it is, of course, not surprising to know that 
the Metropolitan's operations are larger than those of all the éther industrial insur- 
ance institutions in the United States combined. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The recent death of S. H. Nickerson, an insurance man at Prov- 
idence, is announced. 

—The incorporation of the Standard (Fire and Marine) Insurance 
Company, of Cincinnati, is announced. 

—The firm of Fowler & Cody, of Bradford, Pa., will continue in the 
insurance business to be known hereaf er as Cody & Goulden. 

—The Milwaukee Mechanics’ Mutual, it is understood, will soon re- 
organize on a stock basis. One more conversion to the true faith. 

—The old Hartford Fire leads the rank and file this year in issuing its 
annual calendar, embracing two artistic designs, handsomely illuminated. 

—The Burlington Insurance Company, of Iowa, which insures 
against thunder, lightning, torrado and fires, is now doing business in Kansas. 

—The Providence-Washington Insurance Company has -secured for 
its agents at Louisville, Ky., the well-known firm of W. H. Slaughter & Company 

—W’. H. Van Every, general Eastern agent of the Westchester Fire 
Insurance Company, has been making a tour of inspection through the Western 
States. 

—John F, Smyth, ex-Superintendent of Insurance, has succeeded 
after some opposition in obtaining admission as a member of the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


—Edwin W. Bryant, the well-known actuary, formerly of the defunct 
Life Association, of America, has gone into the employ of the New York Life, locat- 
ing himself at St. Louis. 

—Kansas has always made money for the insurance companies. 
The State is growing rapidly and the season presents fruitful indications of bounti- 
ful harvests next summer, 

—T. W. Russell, President of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, has returned to Hartford trom a satisfactory business trip through the 
middle and western States. 

—Tuesday, December 6, is the day fixed for the first meeting of the 
new advisory committee of the United Fire Underwriters in America, when it is 
thought President A. Loudon Snowden will have decided upon the gentlemen to 
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compose the committees of seven, who shall control the districts laid out at the re- 
cent Convention. The meeting will be held at the rooms of the Association, No. 
156 Broadway, New York. 


—H. W. Cole, formerly special agent in Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska for the British America, is now in the local business in Buena Vista, Col- 
orado, a town noted for its altitude in location as well as rates. ° 


—On November 15 the underwriters of Omaha, Neb., entered into an 
iron clad compact, patterned after that of Kansas City and Des Moines. Grand 
R wids, Mich., insurance men decided on a similar agreement on November 29. 


—J. H. Beattie, secretary of the Amazon of Cincinnati, W. F. Hawx- 
hurst, of the insurance firm of Mittison & Hawxhurst, Akron, O., and Judge A. 
Spalding, of St. Louis, adjuster of the Franklin, Philadelphia, were among the 
insurance visitors to Chicago last week. 


-The Canadian receiver of the Globe Mutual Life has been author- 
ized to distribute among the Dominion policyholders thirty per cent of their claims 
from the deposit of the company with the government, based on the surrender 
value of the policies, and more money is forthcoming. 


—The objectionable section in Chapter 119, of the Massachusetts 
codified statutes was adopted without change by the legislature in extra session 
convened, Commissioner Clarke's appeal against the concessions to speculative 
and other co-operative life associations to the contrary notwithstanding. 


—Two co-operative life associations, the Mutual Benefit Association, 

of Phoenixville, Pa., and a twin sister of like name hailing from Rochester, N. Y., 

_ have had the audacity to extend their questionable operations to the Dominion of 
Canada and been successful in ensnaring a number of repu able Canadians. 


—We regret to learn that William Fulton, the accomplished adjuster 
of the Springfield Fire and Marine, recently sustained a great loss in the death of 
a promising boy by diptheria. Mr. Fulton resides at Neb-aska City, and his 
many friends deeply sympathize with him and his family in their bereavement. 


—The Ottawa Agricultural Insurance Company, which has been 
dropipng into obscurity for some time past, is about to obtain an Act of Parliament 
to facilitate the absolute winding up of thec»mpany. All known claims have been 
paid off already, and $3354 is held in the Bank of Ottawa to the credit of the organ- 
ization. 

—Cobb, McMann & Co., of Denver, Col., now occupy elaborately 
arranged offices in the Tabor Block, and are general agents of the London As- 
surance, Western Assurance Company, of Toronto; St. Paul, Fire and Marine, 
Traders and Home Fire, of Columbus, for Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. 

—At the instance of the Insurance Commissioner, an injunction has 
been granted by the Supreme Court restraining the Mutual Health and Benefit 
League of Worcester, Mass., from transacting endowment life insurance; such 
associations not being permitted to pay insurance money to living members on 
their own lives. 


--Max Marx, a prominent fire underwriter of Memphis, member of 
the local board of underwriters and asincere and capable man died last month. 
The members of the Board attended the funeral in a body, and at a special meeting 
adopted a series ofresolutions expressing the sense of the underwriters of Cincin- 
nati, which are printed elsewhere in this issue. 


—In the suit of William N. Frew against the National Life of the 
United States, a verdict has been rendered for the plaintiff, the defence by the com- 
pany of untrue statements by Major William Drew in the application for the life in- 
surance involved being set aside. The verdict awarded $10,852 to the plaintiff 
Frew who is administrator of the deceased policyholder. 


—In a recent paragraph referring to the Argentine Insurance Com- 
pany appeared an amount of losses paid since organization which showed ab- 
surdity on its face, but which, nevertheless, was liable to mislead some. The 
truth of the matter is that the Argentine’s managers claim to have paid $20,000 
since beginning business, and at the present time no claims remain unpaid. The 
company is in a thriving and promising condition. 

—During the past month, the Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance 
Company declared a cash dividend of ten per cent on its capital of $360,000 and 
six per cent interest on the scrip of the company, payable after November 30. 
The company has also d-clared a scrip dividend of twenty-five per cent on the 
earned premiums for the year ending October 31, 1881, certificates of which will be 
issued to the parties enti'led to the same on and after the first of December. ~ 


—Gilbert Smith, manager for the middle department of the John 
Hancock Mutual Lite, has, during the past year, increased the business of his 
district twice the amount shown by the books when he took charge. Mr. 
Smith’s life insurance education in the New England field has done him good 
service in the metropolis, and, though his labors have been arduous and, at times, 
wearisome, the satisfactory returns of business, accompanied by the knowkdge 
that his services receive encouraging appreciation at the home office, render his 
efforts well paid, and give a stimulus to renewed exertions in the future. The 
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conviction that he has the full confidence of his superior officer or officers urges g 
man onward to greater achievements, and assuming that Mr. Smith's record for 
the past year entitles him to this from the home office, the results of the New Youk 
office of the John Hancock Mutual from the work of the incoming year, it is 
expected, wil! largely exceed even those of the past twelve months, 


—In the grand trades parade in the recent Centennial celebration of 
1881, at Richmond, Va., J. B. Moore, until late of the Merchants and Mechanics 
Insurance Company, but now in business on his own account, ably represented the 
insurance interest, making a good display wi h a vehicle bearing handsome gilt or- 
namental signs of the Hariford Fire and North Bri ish and Mercantile insurance 
companies, of which he is the general agent. A large canvass banner bore the in- 
scription, ‘Insurance the Protection of Trade J] B. Moore, agent 1106 Main 
strect.”’ 


—Frank Van Voorhis, assistant general agent of the Phenix, of 
Brooklyn, at Chicago, has been appointed general agent of the Western depart- 
ment of the British America Assurance Company. In Mr. Van Voorhis the British 
America has secured a thoroughly competent underwriter and a gentleman well 
known among the agents and field men of the West. Mr. Morison, the deputy- 
governor of the company, is to be congratulated upon his choice. 


—Enthusiastic over the results of his first year with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, James L. Johnson, general agent, invited his colleagues at 
Boston and Springfield to meet at the Massasoit House, in the latter city, not 
long since, when an enjoyable time was had in sociable and literary entertainment. 
The Massasoit has a far-famed reputation in cuisine skill and did full jus‘ice to it. 
self in the elaborate menu pre>ared for the insurance guests on this occasion. 


—The Life Policyholders Association of the United States, not an 
unimportant object of whose organization is to obtain from persons possessing 
lapsed life policies, a retaining fee more or less in amount according to the gulli_ 
bility of {the assured, has started a branch office at Philadelphia, putting its in- 
terests there in the hands of Ralph Davis. THE SPECTATOR has had something 
to say before regarding the reputation of this association which its readers would 
do well to look up before consulting its managers with a view to business. 


—lIn the second trial in Chenango county, N. Y., of the case brought 
by a Norwich banker against the /£tna Life, a non-suit has been ordered. The 
suit was on an $8000 ten-payment policy, containing aclause inserted by the agent, 
at special request, promising a just surrender value. When the proper time arrived 
for the payment of such surrender money a difterence of opinion arose, and the 
assured sued on the ground that the agent was not authorized to interpolate in the 
contract what he himseif induced him to do, with the final result noted above. 


—After fighting a good fight in the courts for five years in contest- 
ing the questionable claim of $25,000 on the life of the late Charles Moore, of To- 
ronto, the Connecticut Mutu:l Life, rather than have itself proclaimed insolvent, 
as threatened by the Dominion, and its deposits distributed, has, it is understood, 
decided to pay the claim under protest. The withholding of material information 
at the time the policy was taken out was the plea set up by the defending company 
and the suit was carried from court to court, on appeal, up to the Privy Council on 
the other side of the water. 


—The Union Fire Insurance Company, of Toronto, formerly of 
Ottawa, has been relieved of its license after a thorough examination by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Ontario, and will forthwith wind up its business. The 
company was organized in 1877, had a paid-up capital of less than fifteen thousand 
dollars and yet had the temerity of carrying millions of risks and working 
through ‘‘ underground” channels, in some places on this side of the border. In- 
deed it is claimed that the hazardous risks taken in the United S‘ates was an im- 
portant cause of the company's collapse, which, if true, must be gratifying to re- 
spectable underwriters. 


—It is understood that the Cedar Rapids Insurance Company, having at- 
tained a high standing and important volume of business in Iowa, is about toenter 
other States and do a general agency business. Preparatory to this was the recent 
increase of capital to $200,000. The announcement is made by a Western ex- 
change that W. D. Staplin, formerly of the Rockford Fire, will represent the com- 
pany in Illinois as soon as it gets its certificate from the State Auditor. The laws 
of Illinois require a fire insurance company to have a paid-up capital of $150,000 to 
do business in Chicago; other parts of the State, $100,000. The company’s policy 
is a definite contract, and its losses are promptly paid—two important inducements 
to the patronage of the public. 


—The,views of F. R. Despard, manager of the Dominion Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, of Hamilton, which was recently re-insured in the 
Fire Insurance Association of England, on the present status of the businessin 
Canada are those of an experienced underwriter, worthy of attention. Mr. Despard 
recommended the step taken by his board of directors owing to the fierce compe 
tition existing among the companies in a very limited field, the lowness of rates 
and the abnormal frequency of fires. He is quite satisfied that there is little if any 
money to be made in the fire insurance business in Canada—at least by a company 
ofthe size of the Dominion, though it always maintained a reputation for ad- 
herence to rates, and prompt and equitable adjustment and payment of losses. 











